CHAPTER XXXVII
Dark Days
An unfortunate dinner-General Maurice's letter - Carson's threat - Oliver's
advice - Story of a birthplace - Carson relents - Despondency - The German
plot - The Government strikes - Lord French - Carson recovers - Master of the
House.
UPON his mother's side Carson was a Lambert: the Cromwellian
strain may have cursed him with his fits of gloom and dowered
him also with his tenacity in fighting for an idea or a cause.
His speeches in the dark days of 1918 suggest this grim deter-
mination. " Stick it out to the end," he said to the people of
Dover on the 9th of March, " even if this war goes on for one
or two or three years."
In the House of Commons he was again the vigilant and
independent critic and his comments on the policy of the War
Cabinet did not tend to reconcile him with his former colleagues,
" Edward,*' Lady Carson notes in her Diary under the 23rd
April, 1918, " dined with Mr. Dawson and the usual men; but
Lloyd George had invited himself only a little while before
dinner, and he and Edward had a regular set-to, and Edward
told him he had no intention of enforcing conscription; but
would take a few peaceful Protestants and leave all the R.C.s,
and LL G. blustered a bit but all to no purpose. He told Edward
he would much rather he voted against him than spoke against
him," According to Colonel Repington's account of this unfor-
tunate dinner, the conversation ranged over other topics hardly
less painful: " L. G. went at Carson for his speech about Jellicoe,
and Carson , . . claimed the right to speak upon a question
which he understood and knew all about."1
Nor were these two reconciled by the controversy over the
resignation of General Trenchard. The Prime Minister, possibly
with a distant aim at influence in the Press, had taken both
Lord Northclifte and Lord Rothermere into his Ministry, The
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